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Adrien de Mortillet, Salomon Reinach, A. de Marsy, M. Boule, 
and M. Capitan. Professor Montelius and Sir John Evans have also 
expressed themselves as unconvinced. The Abb6 Breuil and M. 
Gosselet seem more favorably disposed. If anything could convince 
one it would be the beautiful figures of the plates accompanying this 
essay, but, as the " forms " which the mind's eye makes of ink-spots 
warn us, we cannot doubt but that here also the imagination plays its 
wonted rdle. The figures of monkey- profiles, human faces and skulls, 
heads of monkeys, sheep, dogs, squirrels, deer, boars, frogs, etc., are 
easy to see because M. Dharvent tells us where to look for them, — they 
are like some " puzzle-pictures," which, once seen, are hard to get out of 
the mind. M. Dharvent admits that he has no better arguments to Sup- 
port his position than had Boucher de Perthes, but considers such 
ocular evidence as that presented by the simian profile of plate ix to be 
incontrovertible. 

The theory of " pierres a retouches " has also developed in England. 
In two letters to the London Times (Sept. 3, 7, 1901), the Hon. 
Auberon Herbert writes of his discovery, in the gravel beds of the 
Avon valley in South Hampshire, of a mass of worked stones, the 
greater number of which " are representations of the tokens of the tribes," 
— suns, moons, animals, birds, fishes, mountains, parts of the human 
body, etc. Here we have, if we believe the Honorable Herbert, " a 
new volume of Totemism suddenly placed in our hands." In Man 
(London, 1901, 149-151), Prof. A. C. Haddon rightly observes that 
" whatever the stones may be, they can never be proved to be totems 
or representations of totems." There is the strongest reason for refus- 
ing even to believe them artifacts. It is worth recalling that Boucher 
de Perthes (and Chatel after him) found " symbolic signs " and a 
" hieroglyphic language " of antediluvian man in the shapes of men and 
animals he saw in the stones of the river-drift. So the theory of 
" totemism " is hardly new. The reviewer cannot escape the conclusion 
that, on evidence now in hand, the " retouched stones " represent an 
interesting chapter in " the scientific uses of the imagination." The 
mind of twentieth century man, not the hand of prehistoric man's pre- 
cursor, has done this. Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

The Huntington California Expedition. Maidu Myths. By Roland B. 
Dixon. (Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. xvn, part 11, pp. 33-118.) New York: June 30, 1902. 

Lying between the cultural area of the Northwest coast and that of 
the Pueblos, flanked on the east by the widespread Shoshoni tribes 
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of the Basin, and divided linguistically, so far as we now know, into more 
than fifteen distinct stocks, the Indians of California present many 
points of peculiar interest. Unfortunately this field has hitherto not 
received the attention it deserves, and it forms a serious hiatus in our 
knowledge of North American peoples. Now, however, the gap bids 
fair to be soon filled. We have Curtin's Creation Myths of Primitive 
America, drawn from the Yana and Wintun tribes, and these twenty-two 
Maidu tales are another excellent contribution to the same end. 

The first six pages of the bulletin give an interesting introduction 
to the tribe. On their location and subdivisions Dr Dixon says: 

"The Maidu is spoken in three dialects, which may be designated 
as the northeastern, the northwestern, and the southern. The first of 
these is spoken by that portion of the stock living in the chain of broad, 
flat-floored valleys in the higher Sierra, beginning with Big Meadows in 
the north, and ending with Sierra Valley in the south. The second 
group occupies all the western slope of the Sierras and the Sacramento 
Valley north of the Yuba River. The third group comprises all the 
remainder, and, roughly speaking, is synonymous with the Nishinam 
of Powers. The various groups came into contact with different stocks 
in varying degree, and all show the influence of such contact. The 
northeastern group came into close contact with their northern neigh- 
bors, the Achoma'wi, or Pit River Indians, and with the Piutes who 
border them on the east. The northwestern group were associated 
with the Wintun of the west side of the Sacramento River, and with the 
Yana who occupied the east side of the river, above Deer Creek. The 
southern section of the Maidu stock were in contact with the Washoes, 
with peoples of the so-called Moquelumnan stock, and with the Wintuns. 
The contact of the sections of the stock with different neighbors led to 
noticeable differences in culture, myth, and dialect; and these tenden- 
cies toward varying cultures were in many cases re-enforced by consid- 
erable differences of environment." 

The more permanent dwellings of these people evidently resembled 
the semisubterranean houses of the interior Indians of Washington and 
British Columbia. " In their social organization 'the Maidu showed 
apparently a complete lack of any clan organization or totemic group- 
ing. . . . The chief ceremonials in the religion of the Maidu were 
the initiatory ceremonies for the boys or young men at or about the age 
of puberty, and the great annual ' burning ' for the dead." It is inter- 
esting to learn that all boys do not go through the first of these cere- 
monies, but only such as are annually chosen by the old men. " The 
' burning ' . . . was not that of the body of the dead, but of offer- 
ings of various sorts, — a common ceremonial for the dead in which the 
whole village or several villages joined." 

Outside of Curtin's work, above cited, so few studies have been 
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made of the surrounding tribes that, as Dr Dixon points out, a satisfac- 
tory comparative discussion of the Maidu myths is impossible, but he 
has indicated the closest analogies with those of the nearest tribes that 
have been investigated. In the " Creation Myth," which strikes one as 
quite philosophical, Turtle procures earth from the bottom of the prime- 
val ocean in the same way as is related by our eastern Indians. Other 
stories resemble the " Transformer " tales of Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia. The story of the one-legged man (Huptoli ) recalls 
a similar Haida conception. As throughout the California area, Coyote 
takes the place of Raven, Bluejay, Spider, etc., as "trickster." 

The " Abstracts " with which this bulletin closes should be of the 
greatest convenience to mythologists in future comparative studies. It 
is to be hoped that similar investigations of the California languages 
will soon follow. John R. Swanton. 

// precursore deU'uomo (Pithecanthropus Duboisii). Nota riassuntiva 
del Prof. Enrico Morselli. Zenova : Fratelli Carlini, 1901. 
19 pp. 

In this reprint (with annotations) from his Antropologia Generate, 
now in press, Professor Morselli, the distinguished Italian anthro- 
pologist, resumes the question of the Pithecanthropus. Up to date the 
majority of French authorities (Manouvrier, Hovelacque, Verneau, 
Zaborowski, Pettit, Lapouge, et at.) with some Germans (Haeckel, 
Nehring, Schwalbe, Kilser, Jakel), the Italian Neviani, and the Ameri- 
can Marsh agree with Dubois in looking on the Pithecanthropus (as de- 
termined by the cranium) as a transitional form. The majority of 
English scientists (Turner, Cunningham, Keith, Lydekker, Keane, 
Lubbock, Ray-Lankester, et al.) are inclined to regard him as man, as 
do also a number of continental anthropologists (Ranke, R. Martin, 
Metschie, Topinard, Houze), German, French, Belgian. The majority 
of German authorities (Virchow, Waldeyer, von Luschan, Krause, 
Hamann, Kollmann, Volz, et al.) hold the Pithecanthropus to be an 
ape, as do also the Englishman Thomson, the Italians Branco, Giglioli, 
and Sergi, and the Hollander ten Kate. Of twenty eminent naturalists 
who up to the fall of 1896 had examined or studied the skull, six at- 
tributed it to a man, six to an ape, and eight to a transitional form ; 
the femur was ascribed by thirteen to a man, by six to a transitional 
form, and by one to an ape ; the third molar was judged human by 
four, simian by six, and to belong to a transitional form by eight ; the 
second molar was assigned to an ape by two and to the transitional 
form by five. Within the limits expressed above, the divergences of 



